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the House of Austria. There was no lack of French-
men, who desired that the king should become strong
enough to take up the work of Henry IV., and it was
one of the glories of Richelieu that he induced Louis
XIII. to adopt this policy.

As soon as he had become prime minister, Riche-
lieu began to work for the submission of the country,
and to organize a conflict with the House of Austria.
He began with an underhand war, by furnishing sub-
sidies to the enemies of the emperor and of the King
of Spain. In 1635 he entered upon an open war by
sending French armies into the Low Countries and
over the Rhine.

He was obliged to have money for the army, and
in order to carry out his system of diplomacy.   At
first he had contemplated many reforms: to diminish
the imports, to pay fixed amounts for all the offices,
so that the venality in these posts could be suppressed.
But these reforms could only be brought about through
the employment of all the resources of the kingdom,
and by the entire abandonment of the war.   Richelieu
never hesitated; he believed that war was more nec-
essary than the reforms.   In the Assembly of the
Notables, which he called together in 1626, he de^
clared; "It is impossible to meddle with the expendi-
tures necessary for the conservation of the State (the
expenses of the army); merely to think of it would be
a crime/'   "The expenses cannot be diminished; noth-
ing remains therefore but to increase the receipts, not
through new burdens which the people cannot carry,
but through innocent means,"   Consequently, Riche-
lieu demanded that the Assembly should find some